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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The next meeting will be held at the Church House, Creat 
Smith Street, Westminster, on Wednesday, 9th February, at 
7.30 p.m., when the following papers will be read :— 

‘** Tne LipraRY OF THE CHURCH HOUSE.” 

By MR. E. W. FLETCHER, Librarian. 
** THE COMMERCIAL LIBRARY : ITS ORGANISATION, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND SERVICE.”’ 
By Mr. J. C. WILLMER, of Day’s Library. 

The chair will be occupied by Mr. G. F. Barwick, B.A., 
Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum. 

There will be an exhibition of rare books from the Church 
House Library, and the usual monthly exhibition of best books. 

The Library contains over 20,000 volumes and 13,500 pamphlets, mostly 
theological, and includes the Julian collection of hymn-books and works 
on hymnology, bound into 3,500 volumes. 


EDITORIAL. 


Progress of the Library Movement.—No one who studies 
the library movement can have failed to notice that the library 
world has seen more changes—changes which are in many re- 
spects full of hope for the library assistant—since the beginning 
of the War than for the previous four or five years. The first 
important appointment to be made after the outbreak of War was 
at Portsmouth, and this has since been followed at regular in- 
tervals by appointments at Glasgow, Bethnal Green, Ilford, 
Wallasey (on two occasions), Manchester, Croydon, and 
Darlington. At the end of 1914 Bethnal Green began the 
organisation of a library system under the Public Libraries Acts. 
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More recently Mr. Jast was appointed Deputy Chief Librarian 
of Manchester in order that he might aid Mr. Sutton with his 
valuable advice and assistance in reorganising the Manches- 
ter system and in designing the new Manchester Central Library. 
Manchester offers unrivalled facilities for library work, and we 
shall look forward to the development of the system after the 
two or three years that must perforce be spent in scheming 
before the actual reorganisation can be inaugurated. Incidentally 
we trust that the reorganisation will include suitable accommoda- 
tion and an efficient cataloguing of the Greenwood collection, 
which, at present, is lost to the profession. Another indication 
of progress comes from Staffordshire, where the County Educa- 
tion Committee have accepted an offer—one of two offers to 
county authorities—from the Carnegie Trustees, of £5,000, 
for the establishment of a School Library System. The expen- 
diture may be spread over a period of five years. The system 
is to be regarded as an experiment at the Carnegie Trustees’ 
expense, the Trustees expecting ‘‘ reasonable assurances ”’ that 
at the end of the five years and after their money has been spent, 
the scheme will be maintained and supported by public funds. As 
we go to press comes the news that the Carnegie Trustees are 
making a grant to the Workers’ Educational Association of 
42,000 for the purchase of an initial stock of books, and £600 
for the fitting up of a suitable building, in addition to an annual 
grant of £400 a year for five years. The grant is conditional 
upon the Association raising £360 in voluntary subscriptions. 
For some years past the Association has been doing exceedingly 
useful work with a very small library, but the extraordinary 
demands made upon the collection and the nature of the work 
carried out afford ample justification for the grant of the 
Trustees. We offer our warmest congratulations to Mr. H. A. 
Twort, the Librarian of the W.E.A., on this crowning result 
of his labours, and trust that the enlarged field that lies before 
him will prove in every way as successful as his work during 
the past five years. With all these and other activities before 
us we are even tempted to hope that the Public Libraries Bill 
may come to life before our middle-aged members have arrived 
at the sere and yellow. 

Wallasey and Darlington.—It is with considerable satisfac- 
tion we note that the appointment of Mr. William Wilson, 
F.L.A., to the Chief Librarianship of Wallasey, was confirmed 
by the Wallasey Council on January 6th, twenty-three voting 
for the appointment and six against it. A lengthy debate in 
the Council Chamber merely tended to show that the Council 
as a whole was of the opinion that it would be false economy 
to postpone the appointment. A certain Mr. Councillor Grundy 
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was of opinion that ‘‘ libraries were practically a luxury in 
abnormal times,’’ but even the few who voted with him could 
not go so far as to agree in this. The now hackneyed 
arguments about ‘‘ economy ”’ were all duly brought forth and 
shown to be fallacious. In order to ‘‘ save,’’ said Mr. Coun- 
cillor Mead, ‘‘ Mr. Grundy and his seconder were prepared to 
sacrifice the whole interest of the Library, to throw it into utter 
confusion, and to upset all that they were proud to think the 
Library was doing in the encouragement of literature, and the 
cultivation of a healthy, wholesome, and hopeful feeling. 

(Hear, hear!) ’’ By a statement of recent expenditure, Mr. 
Councillor Mead disposed of the idea that they would effect a 
saving by postponing the appointment. It was agreed that when 
the offer was laid before Mr. Wilson it should be accompanied 
by the explanation that while the Council would keep the position 
open for him in the event of his being called to the colours, his 
salary would not be paid during his absence. Mr. Wilson, we 
understand, enters on his duties on February Ist. We offer 
him our warmest congratulations and our best wishes for his 
future success and prosperity. Wallasey could not have made 
a better choice. Following on Mr. Wilson’s appointment the 
Darlington Libraries Committee unanimously decided at a fully 
attended meeting that the post of Chief Librarian of Darlington 
must be filled at once, and in consequence the post has been 
advertised in the usual way. Recent developments have shown 
that Darlington is certainly to the fore in the development of 
its library system, and the unanimous decision of the Libraries 
Committee at such a time as the present is the natural outcome 
of the healthy condition of the library affairs. Mr. Wilson 
leaves behind him an excellent record of work, of which he is 
justifiably proud, and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
spirit he had infused into all the friends of the Library at 
Darlington will be an excellent support for his successor. 

The L.A, Examinations.—We note from a letter in the current 
issue of ‘‘ The Library World”’ that Mr. E. A. Savage is 
puzzled by the fact that ‘‘ the L.A.A. should at any time view 
with indifference the training of more librarians than can be 
employed.’’ We can assure Mr. Savage that neither this nor 
many other matters are viewed with indifference by us; on the 
contrary, they are viewed with the gravest apprehension. 

In his letter, Mr. Savage advances reasons for the suspen- 
sion of the L.A. Examinations during the War. With much that 
he says we entirely agree, but we cannot see how the L.A. can 
honourably suspend these examinations, at any rate this year. 
For one thing, certain of the classes are in progress, and it seems 
unfair that after having paid their entrance fees and spent much 
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time in study, students should be informed that the examina- 
tions will not be held. Moreover, by the time these lines appear, 
the preliminary tests will have been already held, and we under- 
stand that there were about ninety entries; further, the essays 
to be submitted have been announced. To suspend these 
examinations would certainly not be a forward step in librarian- 
ship. What we should like to see, however, and we think it 
would meet the case perfectly, is a condition to the 
effect that candidates must have been on the permanent staff of 
a library before the outbreak of war. 

L.A. Examination Essays.—A propos the 1916 essays it 
seems to us that these are somewhat unevenly balanced in regard 
to the amount of research and work involved. That for Section 
2 (Bibliography) is *‘ A bibliography of printing to 1640, with 
an essay on the influence on the national literature of the intro- 
duction of printing into England.’’ It covers an enormous 
field, and would form a splendid subject for a Diploma Thesis, 
but to expect students with limited hours for study to deal at all 
fully with such a subject in the limited time between now and 
May seems rather unreasonable. The subject for Section 5 
(Library Organization) is an excellent one, but judging from the 
amount of information available, students will have to exercise 
a good deal of ingenuity to write anything like 3,000 words. 
The essay for Section 6 (Library Routine) will also call for 
a good deal of original thought, and we shall be particularly in- 
terested in seeing the best essay in this section. It is unfor- 
tunate, and surely unnecessary, that the essay in Section 4 
should be identical with that set in 1906. 

Mr. H. C. Sureties.—We are glad to be able to report that 
Mr. Sureties is making some progress towards recovery after 
the relapse referred to in our last issue. We sincerely trust that 
this progress will be maintained, and that before long we shail 
welcome him into our midst again. The time in hospital often 
hangs long on his hands, and Mr. Sureties would be grateful 
for those letters which so many of his friends have delayed 
writing. The address is 47, Addison Ward, Guy’s Hospital, 
St. Thomas's Street, London, S.E. 

Professional Etiquette—We were sorry to _ notice 
at the last joint meeting that Dr. Baker was dis- 
courteous enough to object to the minutes being read 
by a member of an “alien association.’’ We were only too 
pleased to accept Dr. Baker’s apology, but we trust that before 
he again allows himself a similar lapse into bad taste he will take 
the trouble to inform himself more correctly. The minutes 
are not those of either association individually, but of the joint 
meetings, held under the auspices of the L.A. and the L.A.A. 
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Moreover, the programme was arranged by Mr. Thorne, who is 
the secretary of the Joint Programme Committee, and con- 
sequently the man who, strictly speaking, should read the 
Minutes. The success of the programme is due largely to Mr. 
Thorne’s unselfish efforts and the warmest thanks. of all con- 
cerned are due to him for his work. As to being a member of 
an ‘‘ alien association,’’ we confess that we are absolutely at a 
loss to understand what Dr. Baker means, Mr. Thorne having 
been elected a member of the L.A. in 1908. 


L.A.A. ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Battersea: F. R. Austin (Honourable Artillery Company). 
Birmingham: H. M. CasHmore (8th Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment) ; L. Cuuss (Civil Service Rifles, 15th London). 
Croydon: JoHN WarneER (Royal Marine Artillery). 
Cainsborough: W. K. Gisson (Royal Field Artillery). 
Sheffield: Epcar Ossorne (London Scottish, 3rd_ Battalion). 


ASPECTS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT 
IN RUSSIA.* 
By Miss Doris LEaper, Public Library, Hove. 

The rapid growth of civilization in Russia during the last 
fifty years is a manifestation which has surprised and interested 
many. As far back as 1770 reforms began to develop, and 
since then the nation has slowly thrown off the mantle of 
oppression which has enveloped it for so long, until now it bids 
fair to become one of the most enlightened countries of the world. 

In the world of literature and music, Russia has already 
made a mighty and unique position. It has a style all its own; 
the literature is powerful, often tragic, and strong in dramatic 
situations, while the music shows the temperament of the 
Russian to perfection—brilliant, yet with a deeper feeling under 
all its external splendour, now sinking to the depths of tragic 
despair, yet soon to rise again to an exultant note. With both 
of these arts one feels that the dominant note is tragedy ex- 
pressed cynically, lightly, or woven in so skilfully that one hardly 
realizes it—but there all the same. 

But is this strange when one considers the lives the peasants 
have led in the past—starved both bodily and mentally, and for 
years without any hope of reform, living in the midst of tragic 
happenings from infancy. It is not wonderful that the past and 





* A paper read before the South Coast Branch of the L.A.A., 21st April, 1915. 
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present generations have inherited the dark sad temperament 
that is expressed so often in their literature and music. 

But now the dawn of a better life for the peasants has 
come. Educational facilities are more readily granted, so that 
the people need no longer submit to tyranny because of their 
ignorance. There is no doubt that when the peasants realize 
their full power, it will make for a great epoch in the history 
of Russia. 

The growth of the public library movement in Russia is 
giving a great impetus to the people of the working classes to 
educate themselves, and in this paper an attempt will be made to 
give some idea of the work which is being done by librarians 
in Russia, as well as the conditions under which they work. 

Before treating of the public library movement it may be 
interesting to give a brief history of some of the chief libraries, 
notably those at Petrograd and Moscow. 

The nucleus of the Imperial Library at Petrograd was 
formed by Count Joseph Zalussky, Bishop of Kiev. He was a 
great book lover and was able to indulge in his hobby to a 
very great extent. In a little over 43 years he had collected a 
fine library of 300,000 volumes and 10,000 manuscripts. His 
brother Andrew, Bishop of Cracow, presented the library with 
volumes taken from the museum of the Polish King, John III. 
In 1747 Joseph Zalussky opened his library to the public, and 
shortly before he died, bequeathed it to a college of Jesuits at 
Warsaw, but this college was suppressed shortly after, and the 
library was taken care of by the Commission of Education. It 
was not destined to remain at Warsaw long, for in 1794 the 
mighty Suvaroff conquered Warsaw, and removed the entire 
library to Petrograd as a trophy of war. 

At the time of the removal the weather was very inclement ; 
the roads were in a terrible state, and the result was that nearly 
a third of the library was lost. Doubtless many books were 
stolen during the journey, for years later books were dis- 
covered in Poland bearing Zalussky’s signature. 

In 1805 Alexander I. added the Dubrovsky Library, which 
contains a very rare collection of examples of the art of Europe 
from the fourth century, and specimens of Roman miniature 
painting down to the school of Raphael. Besides this there is 
an immense store of memoirs, letters, and autographs of 
European monarchs, statesmen and scholars. It had taken 
Dubrovsky 25 years to make this collection, and many were 
the risks he took to secure some of the most valuable books. 
During the French Revolution he several times disguised him- 
self as one of the mob and accompanied them on their raids. 
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The result was that he succeeded in rescuing many literary 
treasures from the hands of the raiders. 

It was decided that the library should be opened early in 
the year 1812, but everyone knows what happened in Russia in 
that year. Alexander |. determined that Napoleon should not 
confiscate Russia’s literary treasures as he had those of Italy, 
so he had a collection of the rarest books carefully packed and 
sent to the forests of Russia until more peaceable times. The 
danger passed away and two years afterwards the books were 
returned and the library opened to the public. 

In 1860 a reading room was added, capable of seating 200 
people, and several large stock rooms have also since been 
added. The charging method used in the reading room is much 
the same as that employed in our large reference libraries. 
Every reader is given a form and has to fill in the author and 
title of the book which he wishes to read. When books are re- 
turned the assistant stamps the form and hands it to the reader, 
who is not allowed to leave the room until this formality has 
been attended to. In this way it is rendered almost impossible 
for anyone to remove a book from the room without being de- 
tected. This library is now one of the largest in the world, and 
is constantly growing, about 25,000 volumes being added 
annually. 

The second largest library in Russia is contained in the 
Public Museum at Moscow. Very little is known of the history 
of this library, but the collection is a very fine one, especially in 
historical literature. One room is devoted to a collection of 
Masonic manuscripts. Moscow is particularly fortunate in 
having libraries attached to all the principal institutions and 
schools. 

This brief outline will serve to give some idea of the literary 
treasures which Russia contains, and the next point to deal 
with will be the public library movement generally all over 
Russia. 

Many people are under the impression that the establish- 
ment of public libraries in Russia is still a movement to be con- 
sidered, or at any rate an idea which is still in its infancy; but 
that is not so. Probably the explanation of this popular mis- 
conception lies in the fact that the Russian peasantry are so un- 
educated and consequently unable to appreciate books. 

This drawback is being slowly conquered, and people are 
beginning to understand that the peasantry welcome knowledge 
with great eagerness. This has been fostered by the institution 
of schools in the villages and the teachers have introduced some 
of the peasantry to the national masterpieces and found them 
appreciated by many. Wherever there is a fairly steady demand 
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for literature in any district steps are taken to provide a library 
in that locality. I can find no data as to the actual procedure 
which has to be adopted, but the powers relating to public 
libraries are vested in the Zemstovs, the equivalent of our county 
councils. This is an interesting point, as the Library Associa- 
tion in this country seeks to create the county councils library 
authorities. 

Of course, Russia has not founded as many libraries as even 
France or Germany. At present there are about 670 of these 
institutions in Russia, and they are divided as follows :— 
European Russia, 509; Poland, 40; Caucasus, 35; Siberia, 49; 
Province of Moscow, 37. The average income of libraries pro- 
vided by the Zemstovs is £250 per annum, so that it will be 
seen that the supply of literature cannot be extensive. The 
number of borrowers for each library is not large, but quite 
warrants the provision of such an institution. ‘The one at Riga 
has 10,000 subscribers, while the Kiev Public Library has as 
many as 15,000. 

There is one great drawback to progress, and that is the 
attitude which the Russian authorities generally adopt towards 
any movement to do with the education of the masses. If public 
libraries are to flourish they must supply the literature which 
the people want. At present a strict censorship is exercised by 
the bureaucracy over all books which are intended for the 
libraries. Many of the best classics and works of the contem- 
porary writers are not allowed to be handled by the libraries, and 
as for progressive periodicals it is doubtful whether the peasantry 
ever hear of such publications. 

The result of this suppression is that there is a lack of 
interest in the public library movement. The people lose faith 
in the idea that education will bring them any good, and they 
return to their pictures and ‘‘ bark box ”’ literature. 

A word of explanation may here be given as to what this 

‘* bark box ”’ literature really is. The name comes from the 
bark boxes in which pictures and books are taken to market 
by dealers. These boxes contain books on lives of saints, highly 
coloured histories of Russia and so forth, and are sold at various 
prices ranging from a halfpenny to twopence halfpenny each. 

These delightful masterpieces are adorned with woodcuts 
plentifully sprinkled with paint of various hues. Who cannot 
sympathise with the people for wasting their money on such 
productions? They must read something, and the barbaric 
form of decoration appeals to the minds of those whose lives 
are so drab. 

Of late the prices of books in Russia have decreased con- 
siderably, thus affording the people a better chance of obtaining 
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OUR BINDING for Public Libraries is acknowledged to be 
the best. 


OUR METHOD is NOT one of uniformity of treatment. 


OUR PROCESS for strengthening the broken folds of sections 


is the latest and improved style without over- 
sewing. 


OUR WORK AND MATERIALS are essentially 
the best. 


THE BEDFORD BINDERY 
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LONDON, W. 
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. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road 


Telegrams: ‘“ Foylibra,’ London. LONDON, W.C. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS FOR 1916 EXAMINATION. 


Section I. Literary History—The Romantic Movement in English Literature 
during the eighteenth century. 

Il. Bibliography—A Bibliography of Printing to 1640, with an essay 
on the influence on the national literature of the introduction 
of printing into England. 

III. Classification—A critical comparison of the various methods that 
have been proposed for the classification of pure literature, 
i.e., the form-class literature. 

1V. Cataloguing—The use and abuse of annotation. 

V. Library Organisation—The Libraries of Belgium. 

YI, Library Routine—Library Service in war-time. 
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LIBRARY ASSIST ‘S’ ASSOCIATION SERIES. 

The Grammar of Classification. By W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of the Croydon Public 
Libraries. Price six-pence. 

Libraries in Rural Districts. By Harry Farr, Chief 
Librarian of the Cardiff Public Libraries. 

Price three- pence. 

The Development of Notation in Classification. By H 
RUTHERFORD PuRNELL, Librarian of the Public Library 
of South Australia. Formerly Honorary Editor of 
“ The Library Assistant.” Price three-pence. 

L.A.A. Report on the Hours, Salaries, Training, and Con- 
ditions of Service of Assistants in British Municipal 
Libraries. Price six- pence. 

Ideals: Old and New. An Address to Young Librarians. 
By E. WynpHam Huvme, B.A., Librarian of the Patent 
Office Library. Price three- pence. 

The Library Committee: Its Character and Work. By 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of 
the Croydon Public Libraries. Price three-pence. 

First Steps in Library Routine. By Wittiam Benson 
TuHorne, Honorary Secretary of the L.A.A. 

Price Threepence. 


To be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, Bromley Library, 
Brunswick Road, Poplar, E. Postage on Nos. 1-7 one penny each 
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Shelf-Guides  ™ Dewey Classification 


These SHELF CUIDES are printed on CRAINED IVORINE. 
They are :—Neat and Clean in appearance. 
Improved by Washing. 
‘* Permanent’: the printing being into the Ivorine 
and not on the surface. 





Also supplied in the same material :— 

LIBRARY NOTICES. MAGAZINE TITLES. 
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The Magazine Reading Case of the Future. 


THE ‘‘ DUNWELL’”’ PERMANENT MAGAZINE READING 

CASE is made of three separate plies of veneers, the grains of 

which run in opposite directions. The complete board is only 

4-in. in thickness, is exceptionally light in weight, and cannot 
be excelled for strength. 





The ‘‘ DUNWELL’”’ PERMANENT READING CASE IS :— 


Ist ARTISTIC. 
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4th PERMANENT. 
British Patent 14,702. 
A Sample Set of Cases sent on approbation with list of prices, 
carriage free. 
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‘* T hold every man a debtor to his profession, 
from the which, as men do of course seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty to endeavour themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and an ornament there- 
unto.’’—Francis Bacon, BARON VERULAM. 
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The Library Assistants’ Association 


has done much good work for its Members and _ for 
LIBRARIANSHIP GENERALLY in the past. It has 
stimulated individual effort towards increased efficiency; it has 
always urged the further development of the Public Library 
Movement; it has stood for better conditions and _ has 
claimed a STANDING FOR THE PROFESSION. At the 
moment the Association is extending its influences and work, and 
needs the support and co-operation of all who are qualified for 
Membership ; difficult problems lie ahead which can only be faced 
effectually by a strong Association. 


YOU CAN DO SOMETHING, 


You can quicken interest in your own vicinity. You can get 
new Members, or secure subscribers to ‘‘ THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT.” Perhaps you can obtain advertisements for ‘‘ The 
Library Assistant.”’ 


WILL YOU TRY AND DO SOMETHING 


for your Association? And will you try now? Remember that 
the L.A.A. was established TWENTY YEARS AGO, and holds a 
recognized position. It is no new venture with its way to make. 
Any information you may need will be gladly supplied by the 
Hon. Secretary, BROMLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY, BRUNSWICK 
ROAD, POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
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good literature at a moderate price. A publishing firm was started 
in Petrograd that made a speciality of producing books of greater 
merit at the lowest possible price. This firm extended to Moscow, 
the centre of the bark box industry. The peasants appreciated 
the higher standard of the reading matter and enjoyed it so 
much that the ‘‘ bark box’’ firm found their trade rapidly 
diminishing. Finally they were obliged to raise the standard 
of their wares in order to cope with the rival firm. 

The teachers and professors of the various schools are also 
beginning to realise the necessity of helping the peasantry in 
their search for knowledge, and many of them have written 
books specially for the people. This is a very good move, but 
it can never make for so much good as a well equipped public 
library in every district could do. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
in the near future the Government of Russia will give their 
librarians much more power than hitherto. 

The prospects of librarians in Russia have not been at all 
good until a short time ago, but now they look much more 
promising. Certainly they are quite as far ahead as we are in 
the matter of providing lectures on librarianship, and the general 
furthering of library assistants’ education ; such a course of lec- 
tures was given in 1913, in the Free University of Moscow, by 
different lecturers. These seem to have been very compre- 
hensive, especially when it is remembered that the public library 
movement is still in a state of comparative development. The 
historical and bibliographical lectures were particularly good 
and the attendance at all of them quite justified the time and 
trouble taken to organize such a series of lectures. 

During the last decade the librarians of Russia have realized 
that in order to make the libraries of the greatest possible benefit 
to the public, the library assistants must be fully trained and 
able to help readers in as many ways as possible. As a means 
of helping this idea forward, a Society for Library Science 
was formed in 1903. At first there were only a few members, 
but librarians soon saw that it was to their interest to join, 
and at present the membership is well over 100. In 1910 the 
Society issued a library journal, and this is certainly one of the 
best ways in which the Society can carry on the much needed 
propaganda work. To show what is being done, I may mention 
that in the course of searching for material for this paper, I 
came across an announcement of the formation of a Library 
Association in Petrograd. Unfortunately the information has 
been mislaid, and owing to limited time I have not attempted 
to trace it further. Such a fact is interesting, however, inas- 
much as it indicates an advance in librarianship in Russia. 
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In 1913 a conference of librarians was held at Petrograd, 
and this in itself speaks well for the interest taken in librarian- 
ship. 

All these movements, small in their way, yet tending to 
one great whole, will in time unite the librarians of Russia into 
one strong band. The man in charge of a village library, coming 
into contact with men of other similar and larger institutions, 
will have his outlook widened and his ideas strengthened. 

But first and foremost the education of the peasant must be 
considered, and it must always be remembered that the educa- 
tion of the assistants is to further the interests of the public, not 
to lessen them. They must not forget that the minds of these 
men are but slowly awakened and that though there may not be 
much perceptible difference, yet the knowledge that they will 
store up will one day be turned to account. 

Russia is a great country, and when she has shaken off 
some of the tyrannies that hold her down at present, who may 
say how far she will go? Social reform cannot be achieved 
without a large amount of thought. That is as good as saying 
that social reform and education go hand in hand. 

There are great social reformers in Russia now; but it is 
no use if they have not intelligent audiences to listen to them. 
The function of the librarians of Russia is to teach the people 
the value of their great national writers, and to show them the 
usefulness of knowing something about their country. The 
public library movement in Russia has a great future before it, 
and if the librarians are given a little encouragement from the 
authorities they will prove themselves worthy of their task. 





THE AIM OF OUR PROFESSION. ° 


By Harry G. Pixcott, Chief Librarian, Clydebank Public Library. 

Mr. CHarkMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—In the first place I must con- 
gratulate the members of this Association on their initiative in forming 
the West of Scotland Association of Assistant Librarians. As this is a 
branch of the Library Assistants’ Association, founded 20 years ago, I have 
also to congratulate the parent association on its newly acquired possession 
of so sturdy an offspring, and I have no doubt whatever that the new branch 
will prove a credit to the tree. 

The home of the new association is in Glasgow, naturally; but I believe 
that a large number has been added to its membership from the towns and 
burghs embraced in that large-hearted and generous phrase, ** The West of 
Scotland.’” We in Clydebank are represented by three members of our 
library staff. 

There are many advantages in association, and the greatest of these is 
the bringing together of all those of like interests, so that with mutual 








*A paper read before the West of Scotland Association of Assistant 
Librarians, 18th November, 1915. 
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help they can realise their ambitions along organised lines of thought and 
action. Now these ambitions as regards our own profession, are far from 
selfish, as their attainment means nothing more or less than proficiency 
in public service. As the best result of the farmer’s work goes to the 
sustenance of the physical life of the nation, so, I maintain, do the best 
results of our work go to the mental life of the community which we serve. 
No one can justly accuse us of adopting librarianship as a profession for 
the sake of monetary reward; large salaries simply do not exist for us, nor 
can they so long as the library rate is restricted to a penny in the pound. 
Nevertheless we have to do the work of the higher education authorities, 
we have to open up the lines of communication between scholars leaving 
school and the goal of their ambitions, we have to be the guides, the trained 
guides to explorers in the pathways of literature and learning. Literature 
is as treacherous as mountaineering when undertaken without method, and 
almost as discouraging in its results. We can hardly imagine a man 
foolish enough to set out mountaineering, say, in the Alps, without the 
services of a trained guide. But for the sake of comparison let us 
suppose for a moment that a man with the joy of a free-lance in his veins, 
leaves his accustomed city and departs for the realms of snows to realise the 
vision beautiful from ihe hilltops. Having arrived at convenient quarters 
from which to conduct future operations he rests for a day or two in 
pleasurable excitement and sees other tourists engaging guides. ‘This looks 
too easy to our traveller, who considers guides a useless and unnecessary 
expense. For him no safe guarded methods, but open access all the time. 
The hills are there, all that remains for an intelligent man to do is to 
climb them with as little fuss as possible. He chooses his hill, loads up 
his knapsack, and starts out one morning in great spirits. For a time he 
follows a beaten track, and there is no doubt that he is thoroughly enjoy- 
ing his new experience as he tramps over the crisp snow. Then without 
knowing quite how it happened he finds himself floundering about in snow 
drifts with no track visible and hills all around him so much alike that 
he cannot decide which one he set out to conquer. ‘Tired out and dis- 
couraged with his ideas in direct contrast to the clearness of the air, he 
perhaps, in a lucky moment, gets a glimpse of his starting place. After 
an hour or two of strenuous labour he gets back to his hotel thoroughly 
exhausted and disillusioned. He loses no time in packing up and re- 
turning to the land of cities, his longing for the overrated pleasures of 
mountaineering satisfied for all time. Had he chosen a guide things would 
have been very different, he would have gone from height to height and 
the fascination of the mountains would probably have held him for life. So 
it is with books. Place a novel reader with aspirations for something better 
in an open access library or in front of a printed catalogue and leave him 
there. Without the guidance of somebody who knows thoroughly the paths 
and bye-ways leading to that particular branch of knowledge sought by 
ourreader, [ am afraid that in his bewilderment he will soon give up 
striving and return to his novels. If he desires to unravel the mysteries 
which serve as a veil to hide the beauties of poetry from him and all the 
earthy-minded, he must begin as an infant and be carefully fed from the 
bottle. Should he attempt to make a good square meal off Browning, for 
instance, the result would be disastrous. Some of the ablest men, those 
who have grown from strength to strength have failed to understand 
Browning, even in one of his early works, ‘* Sordello."” There is a very 
good story told about this work. Douglas Jerrold was recovering from an 
illness, and having obtained permission for the first time to read a little 
during the day, he picked up a book from the pile beside the bed and began 
** Sordello."”. No sooner had he done so than he turned deadly pale, put 
down the book and said, ‘‘ My God! I’m an idiot. My health is ro 
stored, but my mind’s gone. I can’t understand two consecutive lines of 
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an English poem.’? He then summoned his family and silently gave 
the book in their hands, asking for their opinion on the poem; and as the 
shadow of perplexity gradually passed over their faces, he heaved a sigh 
of relief and went to sleep. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is our duty as well as our privilege to 
point the way to the heights; and the work of this Association with 
its kindred activities, has for its primary object the efficiency of its 
members in their aim to be the trained guides in a most mountainous 
country of knowledge. 

It is a trite saying, nevertheless a true one, that the assistants of 
to-day will be the chiefs of to-morrow ; and in that to-morrow when you have 
charge of the storehouses of learning throughout the country, see to it that 
you have the master key to all those treasures in your care, so that know- 
ledge may not be hidden from the earnest seeker, nor help denied the 
casual inquirer, Thus will you fulfil your trust, and yours will be a real 
open access library in the truest and best sense of the word. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
JANUARY JOINT MEETING. 


The First Joint Meeting with the L.A. in the Lent Session was held 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday evening, 12th January, 1916. 
About thirty members and friends attended, and the chair was occupied by 
Mr. Bernard Kettle, Librarian of the Guildhall Library. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the Chairman called upon Mr. B. Carter, Librarian of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, to read his paper on ** Reference Library Principles and Practice.”’ 

Mr. Carter commenced by giving two dictionary definitions of a 
principle, neither of which, he thought, have been applied to the subject 
under discussion. Reference library work to-day was empirical; it was 
founded on experiment and experience, and was purely practical. He 
would suggest that libraries were an artificial system serving equally all 
departments of knowledge. In the formation of reference libraries local 
conditions should always be considered. Mr. Carter then asked, ‘* What 
is a reference book? ’’ Some books were obviously reference books, but 
there were others upon which it was more difficult to decide, border-line 
books. Cost usually played too great a part in deciding the question as 
to which department a book should be put into; cost should not be con- 
sidered, neither should size. He thought that reference libraries should 
not be imitations of the British Museum, but literary workshops, up-to-date 
in every respect. He was absolutely opposed to the principle of lending 
reference books for home reading; a book once put into the reference 
library should always be there. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. Kettle expressed his disappointment 
with the paper. He thought that there were principles governing the 
establishment of a reference library, and that upon those principles de- 
pended its success. He knew of great libraries which were famous because 
they had not been properly conceived; they had not been added to or 
built up properly. A reference library was essentially a library built up of 
standard works on every subject which had been written upon, and of books 
which the reader could not afford to purchase for himself. He would 
warn librarians to be very careful how they added long series, or the 
publications of societies, which in time might swamp the library. 
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Dr. E. A. Baker said that Mr. Carter had recapitulated the usual 
principles of reference libraries; he had given us nothing fresh. Mr. Carter 
had said that it was wrong to have the British Museum as an ideal, 
but he (Dr. Baker) submitted that the British Museum was the best 
ideal one could take. 

Mr. Thorne (Poplar) had hoped that the meeting might result in some 
definite ideas, and that we might have had some information in the way of a 
definition of what constituted a reference book. 

Mr. Wharton (British Museum) said that one test of a reference book 
was that it should be a book which was not read from cover to cover; 
but such a test would not be regarded at the British Museum. He in- 
stanced the case of four works on Polish literature to show that such a 
test would not do. Three of these works could be read for amusement 
and edification as works of literature; yet if anyone wanted a book of refer- 
ence on this subject, they would be inevitable. The speaker also asked, 
**What is an up-to-date book? ’? He was familiar with a certain work, 
the first edition of which was published fifty years ago; the newest edition 
boasted of having added 12,000 new names, but they had taken at least 
half as many away. Yet such a book would be labelled up-to-date, whereas 
really it was not. 

Mr. Sayers (Croydon) thought that there were two very important 
points to be considered: 1, What is a reference book? and 2, how should 
it be administered? When there was a doubt into which department a book 
should go, we could have an intermediate department, shelving the books 
in the reference library, but entering them in the lending library catalogue, 
and allowing any borrower who wished to take them away. Personally, he 
would lend any book for home reading, except, of course, the obvious books. 

Mr. Chambers (Plumstead) feared that Mr. Carter’s adventures into 
the waters of philosophy had been rather dangerous. He had begun by 
saying that there were no principles, but had afterwards enunciated two: 
1, that a reference book should never be lent out; and 2, that the reference 
library should not be the dustshoot for the discarded books from the lend- 
ing department. One important point to be borne in mind when building up 
a reference library was the distance of that library from any other large 
reference library. 

Mr. Pacy (Westminster) said that there was only one important 
department to a library, and that was the reference library. He would 
secure for it every book which was essential, and let all other departments 
go hang. He would make every other department the adjunct of the 
reference library, and would make every user of the library go through 
that department. 

Mr. Kettle moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Carter for his paper, to which 
the latter replied briefly. The meeting then terminated. 








NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


About forty members attended a meeting of the above Association, held 
at the Chorlton-cum-Hardy Library, Manchester, by kind invitation of 
Charles W. Sutton, Esq., M.A., Chief Librarian, on Wednesday, 


December 22nd, 1915. In offering the Branch a_ hearty welcome 
to Manchester, Mr. Sutton stated that he was a_ strong believer 
in associations. He had attended the mectings of the Library 


Association since 1876, during which time he had only missed five or six. 
In his opinion lengthy papers and discussions were often boring—both to 
readers and audience; he regretted that more provision was not made for 
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social intercourse in order that assistants might have better opportunities 
of knowing and travelling over one another’s minds. He was an “ old 
stager ’’ himself, but he believed that the younger element would revitalise 
the library movement. In conclusion, he would like to call attention to those 
pregnant words on the Reference Library memorial to Stanley Houghton: 
“The younger generation’s bound to win; that’s the way the world goes on.” 

A hearty vote of thanks being accorded to Mr. Sutton for his kindness 
in inviting and welcoming the Branch to Manchester, and for providing 
refreshments for the Committee, Mr. T. A. Barnett (University of Man- 
chester) read his paper on ** University Libraries and their Arrangement.”’ 
‘The theme was excellently treated, and we hope to reprint the paper in 
our columns. 

In the ensuing discussion, Mr. Eric A. Peppiette (University of Liver- 
pool) considered that the whole problem of arrangement was conditioned 
by the character of the University buildings. Where a University was 
housed in a single building the seminar system was the best; where build- 
ings were scattered the departmental system was more suitable. It was 
possible to combine the two systems at Liverpool. Here there was a Cen- 
tral Library chiefly containing arts faculty books, and sets of periodicals 
of a general nature, with special departmental libraries for the faculties 
of science, medicine, and engineering. In addition, there were twenty-six 
class (sub-departmental or seminar) libraries in the Faculty of Arts, and 
similar libraries in the other faculties, all under central control. This 
arrangement was very satisfactory and was worked by a regular staff of 
eight with occasional help from student bursars. Among other topics Mr. 
Peppiette dealt ably with the complexity of University Library finance, and 
the enormous expenditure upon periodical literature, chiefly German. 

Mr. James Hutt, M.A., pointed out the insurmountable difficulties 
encountered at Oxford, which led to the founding of libraries in each College, 
und Messrs. Hindle and Ross also took part in the discussion. 

‘* The Literary Associations of Manchester ’’ was the subject of Mr. 
W. G. Fry’s (Chorlton Library) interesting paper. He thought that any 
survey of the literary history of Manchester must necessarily begin with 
Humphrey Chetham, who founded our first public library. The times in 
which Chetham lived were far from peaceful, and in establishing the 
library he displayed a better knowledge of the power of good books than 
is common to-day. Both Byrom and Ainsworth had aspired to the position 
of Librarian of the Chetham Library, but neither filled the post. Byrom’s 
connection with Manchester was life-long. He was born there in 1692. It 
was a happy co-incidence that they should be speaking of the author of 
** Christians Awake ’’ a few days before Christmas. De Quincey’s birth- 
place ‘* Greenhays ’’ was described, and his experiences at the Manchester 
Grammar School. Ainsworth was also a native of Manchester. As a boy 
he probably witnessed the street frays culminating in the tragedy of Peter- 
loo. Mr. Fry referred to the district of ‘* Greenhays ’’ and the impression 
it has left on literature; it was the birth-place of De Quincey, the home of 
Geraldine Jewsbury, and Mrs. Gaskell. It was also visited by Charlotte 
Bronte, Emerson, Carlyle, and other authors, and is described in the open- 
ing chapter of ** Mary Barton.’’ Other Manchester authors were Jessie 
Fothergill, George Gissing, and Francis Thompson. William Stanley 
Houghton is Manchester’s representative of the drama, and to his memory 
a tablet was unveiled in the Manchester Reference Library by Miss 
Horniman. Among contemporary authors associated with Manchester are 
Mrs. H. Ward, Bart Kennedy, Gilbert Cannan, Filson Young, Dick 
Donovan, and Hilaire Belloc. Mr. Fry mentioned De Quincey’s and 
Carlyle’s eulogy of Manchester as a literary city, and concluded with a 
reference to the special collections at the Moss Side Branch. 
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In the discussion, Mr. Sutton related some reminiscences of Manchester 
literary celebrities, and recalled the Ainsworth banquet of 1881. He also took 
the opportunity of congratulating the Association on the excellence of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Hutt paid a tribute to the work done by Mr. Sutton, in connection 
with the Chetham and other societies, and as author of ‘* Lancashire 
Authors.”’ 

Messrs. Hindle, Merrishaw, and Ross continued the discussion on both 
papers. The meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to Mr. Sutton, 
the readers of the papers, and to Mr. Hutt for presiding. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of Tue Liprary AssISTANT. 
LIBRARIES AND THE WAR. 
1, Wimpo_e STREET, W., 
December 29th, 1915. 
Dear Sir, 

Before my recent illness, I suggested to the *‘ Camps Library ”’ that 
they might get valuable help from libraries much in the same way as is 
now done by the Post Office, in collecting books for soldiers. 

The managers of the *‘ Camp Library ”’ have taken up the idea warmly 
and have requested me to invite librarians throughout the country to offer 
their help. 

Presumably most of the regular users of libraries have some books at 
home which they could well spare for the use of our soldiers, and while 
they may forget from time to time to take books to Post Offices, they would 
be less likely to forget if on starting out to visit their own library they 
knew that they could take with them such of their own boo.ws as they 
were willing to part with, and leave them at the library. Books received in 
this way should be kept until such a quantity had been collected as to make it 
worth while to convey them to the nearest District Post Office. 

Mr. Tapley Soper, of Exeter, has, in the meantime, spontaneously 
offered to do this service, and has, I understand, even offered to repair 
dilapidated books before passing them on to the Post Office. 

All that need be done is to have a large placard (or in large libraries, 
several placards) posted up, inviting readers to bring their books and leave 
them at the library; but libraries which can afford the expense would get 
better results if they would provide printed slips calling attention to the 
arrangement and have one inserted in every book issued. 

I shall be obliged if you can find space for this in your next issue, and I 
earnestly hope that every librarian will do what he can to make the appeal 
effective. Believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 


J. Y. W. MACALISTER. 


” 





University Liprary, LIVERPOOL, 


13th January, 1916. 
Sirs, 
The Council of the Library Association discussed at a recent meeting 
a measure for *‘ the registration of assistant librarians for appointments.” 
This matter vitally affects the interests of all assistants, vet, as a member 
of the Council of the Library Assistants’ Association, I am unaware of any 
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reference being made to that body upon this important subject. Surely the 
least the Council of the Library Association could do, before putting the 
measure forward, was to consult the Council of the body most affected by 
the contemplated register. 

The scheme seems to aim at keeping an official record of assistants 
eligible for appointments, in order that Library Committees may apply to 
the Honorary Secretary of the Education Committee of the Library Associa- 
tion for the names of those suitable to fill posts throughout the United 
Kingdom; thus apparently séeking to destroy all local influence in the 
making of appointments and to substitute the worst form of patronage. 

What guarantee is there that all the names of eligible assistants supply- 
ing confidential information as to their qualifications to the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Education Committee of the Library Association (why not the 
Council of the L.A.) will be submitted to Library Committees desirous of 
making appointments? And, if only a selection is to be made, who is to 
make it? 

The scheme will lend itself to much abuse, and I am surprised that the 
Council of the Library Association has countenanced it, even in its pre- 
sent somewhat modified form.* It will meet with little or no 
approval and much opposition from assistants, who, as a body, will have 
nothing to do with such an extraordinary and unfair proposal. 

I am, Sirs, 
Yours, ete., 
ERIC A. PEPPIETTE. 

*The original proposal was for a General Register, but the Council 
only sanctioned one for temporary appointments. Surely this is the thin end 
of the wedge? 





WEDDING. 


YOUNG—GILES.—Mr. James D. Younc, Sub-Librarian, Greenwich Public 
Libraries (at present with the King’s Royal Rifles) was married to Miss 
Ernet F. Girss, of the Islington Public Libraries, on New Year’s Day. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Associates : Daviv H. Padden (Willesden); Maser A. Rowe (St. Albans.) 
West of Scotland Association : Associate: Exizasetn Pattison (Baillic’s. 
Inst., Glasgow). 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Boxautt, F. J., Junior Assistant, Croydon Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Assistant, Sion College Library. 

+Darirmore, F., Chief Librarian, Newark, has been appointed Chief 
Librarian of Darlington. The other selected candidates were Messrs. 
Cooper (Battersea), Luke (Woolwich), Ross (Liverpool), Williams (Bolton), 
and Wright (Croydon). 

Tittey, Miss J. P., Assistant, Gravesend Public Library, has been 
appointed Sub-Librarian, Bromley Public Library. 

Warkiss, Miss M., formerly of the Wood Green Public Library, has been 
appointed Clerical Assistant and Typist, West Ham Central Library. 

Witson, Witiiam, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Darlington, has been 
appointed Borough Librarian, Wallasey. 


+This appointment is subject to confirmation by the Darlington Borough 
Council. 
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